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For the Companion. 
ROOSIE. 

“Well, girls, what do you think about the expected 
arrival?” cried Stella Moore, bursting into the room 
where her sisters sat, variously engaged. 

‘What expected arrival?” asked Rose, the eldest, a 
girl of sixteen. 

“O, Lknow!” cried little Louise, who had been dab- 
bling in water-colors for the last half-hour. 

“You will please keep your knowledge to yourself, 
then, Miss Pert,” mocked Stella, who, by virtue of her 
good looks, assumed airs of superiority among her less 
favored sisters; and the little nine-year-old girl subsid- 
ed into silence. 

“Pray tell us what you are talking about, Stella?” 
queried Rose, suspending her employment for a mo- 
ment. 

“Why, mamma has had a letter from her Cousin 
Henry.” 

“What! from India?” chorused the two, Adela lis- | 
tening with wide-open eyes. 

“Yes, from India; and her cousin is on his way to | 
England—must be half-way there by this time; but his 
only daughter, Roosic, mamma calls her, (1 think her 
name is Jerusha,) he intends to send direct to America, 
and he wants mamuina to take charge of her for a few 








| 
months.” \ 
“Is that the girl we heard about, the one’™— 
“The very one,” cried Stella; “the heiress. An old 
sea-captain took a fancy to her, and lett her, O, I don’t 
know how much. Untortunately, she is poky and 
ugly.” | 
“Who says so?” queried Adela. | 
“Why, mamma says her mother was a Miss Wyse, a 
very ugly, awkward woman, but good as the moral 
law, and spent all her money, or a great part of it, to 
Christianize the heathen; and her father speaks of this 
I ex- 
pect he wishes us to civilize her—an enviable task!” 


girl, Roosie, as being very plain and awkward. 


“It is the same one who was so deaf. I remember! 
mamma reading a letter some time ago,—O, more thans 
a year,—telling of it,” said Rose; “and that she was 
thought incurable. Why, what a fright she will be! 
Homely, and dowdy, and deaf!” } 

“Is she coming all alone, without her mother?” asked 
sympathetic little Louise, whose brown eyes had watch- 
ed the faces of her elder sisters. 

“She hasn’t any mother; her mother died three years 
ago.” | 

“QO, poor thing!” sighed the little creature; “I'll give 
her some of my nicest playthings.” 

Stella burst into a laugh. 


“Why, you little goose, she’s a great girl, thirteen or 
fourteen years old; she won't thank you for your play- 
things.” Stella herself was just turned fourteen, 

“Well, U'll paint her a Jot of pretty pictures.” 

“What do you suppose she will care for those daubs ? 
cricd Stella, touching the wet wood-cuts with the toe of 
one pretty foot. 

“Don’t make sport of the child,” said Rose, as the 
little girl lifted herself and aimed an angry blow at her 
Sister. 

“She’s always making sport of me!” sobbed the! 
child. “I don’t like her; she makes fun of everybody ; 
1 hate her.” 

Stella made a dignified courtesy, pulled her long 


” 


curls, casting side-glances into the mirror, looking all the 
handsomer for the flush of excitement her little sister's 
words had called up, and without deigning to bestow a 
glance upon the grieved child, walked out of the room, | 
humming a tune. | 
“She's good to everybody but us!’ 


’ 


cried little Louise, 


still sobbing. 


| 
“Hush, hush, Louise, von musn’t be so passionate,” 


said Rose. 

“When the ladies came to see mamma yesterday, | 
they said, ‘O, what a lovely girl; and how sweet-tem- | 
She aint sweet-tempered a bit} she | 
only makes believe before company. She’s a hyp—| 
hyppota—no, I forget what it is, but she és that, and | 
you needn't laugh, either.” | 
her beloved box of water-colors and her treasure of en- 


” 


pered she looks! 


| 


gravings, she, too, marched from the room, to pour out | 


her sorrows into her mother’s ear. 

“What a little monkey she is, trying to say the hard 
words. O, how papa would have laughed at that hip- 
popotamus,” cried Rose, “for hypocrite.” 

Adela was only thirteen, but by common consent was 
voted the little woman of the family. 

“I do think Stella is too hard on poor little Louise,” 
she said. “If any one is small, or poor, or ugly, Stella 
seems to like to trouble and tease them. 
what makes her.” 

“Because she’s such a_ beauty,” laughed Rose. 
“There’ll be no living with her when she gets a little 
older. I used to cry because everybody praised her; 
but I do think I’d rather be a little plain and not spoilt.” 

“According to all accounts,” said Adela, “we shall 
have somebody here soon who is not handsome enough 
to be spoiled. Do you think she can be so very home- 
ly ?” 

“T believe mamma showed me her mother's picture 
some years ago,” replicd Rose; “it was frightful. But 
mamma loved her dearly, for all that, and cried when 
she heard of her death. She must have been good.” 

“They say homely people are almost always good,” 
Adela responded. 


I wonder 


an open letter in his hand. 


, horror. 


my little daughter, 
about the age of our Stella.” 


son,” said Stella, smartly. 
come,” said her father, “and not be selfish.” 


Louise; and, indeed, the darling had been on a tour of 
inspection through the house, and had gathered up 
every thing that she esteemed of value, among the others, 
her little cut-glass bottle of cologne—the prettiest toy 
she owned—and had placed them all in state upon the 
table in her own little room. 


awkward to scream out, ‘How do you do, cousin?’ at 
the top of one’s lungs. 
appear so constrained.” 
| father. 

When it came, little Louise rejoiced in red morocco. chimed in Adela. 
shoes and her new scarlet sash, while cach of the girls Louise. 


was decked out in her best, Stella looking very beauti- 


And in her turn, hugging | conspicuous in 


Moore hurriéd up stairs to the room occupied by the 
girls, and that, as the door opened, disclosed a singular 
scene. Stella, Rose and Adela, arm in arm. Sreila 
flushed and defiant, Rose downcast, and Adela jooking 
very much excited. Opposite, on her knees, weeping 
bitterly, was Roosie, little Louise clinging to her, and 
caressing her. 

“What dees this mean ?” asked the mother. 

“O! madam, it is I—I am very wicked—so very wick- 
ed! Mamma taught me to forgive my enemies, and to 
act toward ali as a Christian, and I had forgotten. I 
have been revengeful.” 

“Children, what have you been doing?” asked Mrs. 
Moore, severely. 

“TI thought she was deaf,” pouted Stella, “tut it 
seems she hears better than other folks. She got angry, 
and threw something at me.” 

“O! Iam so sorry,” sobbed poor Roosie. “I am so 
wicked, but I heard all they said, all she said, so often, 
and it made my heart hard. And I kept back all the 
beautiful presents papa sent for them; O! what would 
poor mamma say ?” 
of her penitence. 

“My poor child,” said Mrs. Moore soothingly, folding 
the weeping girl to her bosom, “I am sorry any daugh- 
ter of mine could wound the feelings of the humblest 
mortal living. Stella, you must ask the forgiveness of 
this poor girl.” 


she almost shrieked, in the agony 
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NOVEL MODE OF ARCHERY. 


r ! — f , “ . ° 
A few weeks after, Mr. Moore came home to dinner,; ‘Well, I mean to, if she will let me,” said Adela. “If 
she is very deat, why, we can write each other, or I'll 


“We may expect our little Indian girl to-morrow,” , teach her the mute alphabet. We must make her hap- 


he said, and the announcement created quite a sensa- | py; only think if you or I were sent alone that terrible 
tion. 


distance, without mother, or father, or friend !” 
“Indian!” echoed Louise, with quite a gesture of; “You may do as you please,” muttered Stella, un- 
| graciously. “I hate ugly people;” and the conference 
“Well, Anglo-Indian, then; she was born in India, | broke up. 
Let me see, wife, she must be; At dinner, when Roosy, as they called her, was seat- 
) ed, and Stella took her place, reluctantly enough, beside 
“I hope you won’t put her on me, papa, for that rea- | her, to the astonishment of Mr. and Mrs. Moore, and 
the intense disgust of pretty Miss Stella, the little stran- 
“I trust you will all do your part in making her wel- | ger vacated her chair, nor could she be induced to sit 
there at all. Her dark eyes flashed with almost a vin- 


“L've got lots of things to give her,” piped up little dictive light, whenever they encountered those of Rose | 
or Stella, and they could only appease her by giving 
her a place beside little Louise, who exerted all her 


small powers to entertain her strange guest. 

“Did you see that?” 
‘ant little wretch ?” 
“I’m so sorry she’s deaf,” cried Stella. “It will beso “Hush! she may hear you,” said Rose. 
And then it makes everybody 
towards her. She’s a perfectly evil little thing.” 

“I think her eyes are beautiful,” said Rose. 

“Yes, but her horrid skin.” 

“I don’t think her disagreeable looking in the least,’ 


“We will wait till we see, Miss Stella,” rejoined her, 


To-morrow’s arrival was anxiously anticipated. 
I wonder if she will ever fancy either of us ?” 
“I hope not,” cried Stella, with a shrug. 
ful, but marring the effect by her vanity, which was | she’ll always keep her distance from me.” 
almost every movement she made., Look!” whispered Rose. 

When at last the carriage drew up, the girls were peep- 
ing from the parlor windows, 


queried Stella, angrily, as the 
sisters stood together after dinner ; “isn’t she an unpleas- | 


“No, no!” cried Roosie, starting up, “not that; but if 
| she will only let me kiss her—only be friends. I did 
|love her so the moment I saw her, and I have let my 
| bad passions rule me. O! I only want them all to love 


> ” 

Stella’s lip trembled, her better impulses triumphed. 
She saw the native nobility of this young girl, brought 
up among the heathen, while she, in the midst of Ch 
tian privileges, had shown a perverse and unnatural 
spirit. She did come forward, bend down and kiss the 
swarthy cheek, quite touched to. tears, when the gir! 
impulsively threw her arms about her neck. 

And so peace was restored, and gradually love and 
harmony prevailed. Stella had been taught a lessor 
not easy to forget, and it was not lost upon her. 
a gifted and noble woman now, is again in India, beside 
her aged father, and among her most valued correspond- 
ents she classes Stella Moore and her sisters, though she 
lingers longest over the pleasant, loving Ictters of little 
| Louise. 








Loosic, 
| 


> 





| For the Companion. 


A STORY OF INDIAN TREACHERY. 

| The following is not a fish story, though it is about 

| four men who went a-fishing. 

| Ona beautiful day in August, John Paine, Silas Bil- 
lings, Nelson Blake and Benjamin Waters, respectabl 
and well-to-do citizens of Pontiac, Mich., started on a 
ten days’ excursion to Lake Huron, to catch trout and 

| take a little rest from business. 

{ When they arrived at the lake, they employed two 
| half-breed Indians to row their boat, and having rendez- 
yoused on a little island about ten miles from the shore, 
| they set about their sport in good earnest. 

| The half-breeds were surly, uncompanionable fellows, 
| but they answered well enough the purposes for which 
| they were hired, and for the first two days the fishermen 
| had little cause to complain either of their services, or 
, of their own luck with the hook and line. 

On the morning of the third day, however, an adven- 
; ture occurred which had not been anticipated. Leaving 

| their little camp, and crossing the island to a place be- 


“Nonsense,—she’s deaf enough; no fear of that. No; hind the rocks where the rowers slept by themselves, 
she fecls a natural antipathy towards me as I do. the astonished sportsmen were suddenly surrounded by 


‘a party of eight Indians, who had evidently come from 
| the mainland during the night, and had conspired with 
| the half-breeds to fall upon the four men and rob them. 

So unexpected was the encounter, and so rapid were thi 


“How much she seems to love little | movements of the Indians, that the men had no time t 


| defend themselves or make their escape.. They wer 


“I hope | overpowered by superior force, and stripped.of every 
H 


| thing in their possession except their clothes. TFheir 
| watches, money, guns and ammunition, fishing-tackle, 


The stranger stood apparently listening to the prattle jack-knives, matches, pipes and tobacco, bait-boxes—al; 
of her little companion, but her wild, wonderful eyes | that their pockets contained—were. taken away by the 


It was indeed an odd little figure that Mr. Moore | were fastened upon Stella with an eager, yet resentful | Indians and their treacherous friends, the half-breeds, 
aided in its descent from the carriage, wrapped in a gaze. The fair girl blushed, and turned uneasily away, | and in a few moments more the fishermen. saw their 


heavy travelling shawl, though the weather was warm. | but that glance haunted her. ‘ 


The face was pallid, though dark, the eyes black as 
night, and somewhat wild as she threw a glance around 
her while ascending the steps. She looked fatigued, al- 
most ill, and shrank from the throng of gay young girls 
standing ready to receive her. 

“A regular Indian!” murmured Stella, in audible 
tones, as her mother folded the homeless girl in her 
arms. ‘“Isn’t she a fright!” she whispered to Rose, un- 
abashed by her mother’s warning look. 

“She is ugly,” said Rose, though without malice. 
Adela was silent, and loving little Louise had caught 
the hand of the stranger, and was smiling in her face. 

“Deaf as a haddock,” muttered Stella again. “I’m 
half-glad, because I can say what I please; and I don’t 
like her a bit.” 

“Poor thing! how lonely she must fecl,” said Stella; 
“did you notice how she clung to mamma ?” 

“She’s artful, I know by her face,” snapped Stella, 
whose disposition was a jealous one, and who inclined 
to resent the loving embrace of her mother. “I don’t 











like her a bit, and I don’t mean to.” 











In the afternoon, Roosig¢ signified her intention of | 
driving out, but she asked that only little Louise might 
accompany her. When they returned@home, Louise 
ran breathless: into her sister's room, her hat off, her 
bright curls disarranged, and in her arms a gorgeously 
dressed doll, that looked as if it might have stepped 
out of some page of the Arabian Nights, so splendid 
was its raiment. 

“She stopped at a store with me,” cried the child, 
breathlessly, “and bought me this, and my pockets are 
full, too. There’s a ball, and a box, and O! she gave 
me every thing I wanted. She had a great long purse 
with gold in it, and sce there!” opening her little palm, 
and disclosing a yellow, shining cagle. 

The girls were startled. For the first time it occurred 
to the selfish Stella that this girl she so despised was 
rich, and able to confer favors; an utterly selfish con- 
sideration, but then poor Stella was very selfish. 

That same evening the supper-bell was unheeded. 
Mrs. Moore sent a servant up for the girls, and she came 
down, reporting that something was the matter. Mrs. 


” 








‘| boats paddled from the island by the robbers, and thay 
were left alone. 

For some time they found it impossible -torealize their 
situation, so quickly had the whole adventure passed. 
Being men of a rather jocular turn, they were disposed 
at first to treat the affair lightly, and talked of the usual 
expedients of escape as-if they still had their lives and 
freedom quite in theirown power. It was not until they 
had time to observe how completely they were robbed 
that the sense of their actual helplessness forced itself 
upon them. , 

‘““We shall have more fish-diet than we want,” said 
Blake. 

“But how shall we get the fish ?” said Paine and Ben- 
jamin Waters in a breath. 

At once all hope was cut off in that direction. There 
was neither hook nor line or other apparatus on. the 
island with which to take a fish, and the provisions in 
the boat had of course been taken with the rest of the 
plunder. 

“Tl warrant I could swim ashore on a board,” said 
Billings. 
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“But there's the board?” echoed the rest of thre party, | 

All faces began to look seber. Slowly the fishermen | 
paced atong the barren beach, looking wishfully over to_ 
the distant maiziand. 

“Let's make a raft,” suggested Waters. 

“A raft!” echoed ‘Paine, with a minor inflexion of 
despair. “There aixi’t so much as a jack-knife in the 
whole party to cut a-withe with, let alone raft-timber.” 

It was even so. Nay, the most diligent exploration 


> im Randall! there’s.a ball in your rifle ?” | 
Yes.” 
“a you sce that a very little limb holds me here ?” 
“ Ng | 
“Fire at it.” 
“What, to cut you down ?” 
“Of course.” 
“But I might strike your head.” 
“Shoot ! tter blow out my brains than 
here, which I shall in fifteen minutes. S 
“But you will fall.” 


- 


see me dic 
” 
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For the Companion. 
HIS HONOR, JUDGE LYNCH. 
No. 1,---Among His Honor's Folks. 


“country I have sketched was their home ten years | *Hifting for himself. 


toward Lawrence, “the Yankeeitown,” as it was called, of; I donot know whether the.visitors remembered the 
the interior of the Terzitory. Fie soon met a Northern- | other answers, but I am sure they never forgot the little 
er driving a wagon. This man had come over to buy boy whom the dust of the earth made. 
groceries for his family. His name, (I think,) was | Pa 
Hyde—a quiet citizen, who had taken no part at all in pelt 
the stormy politics of the day. BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
Fugit went up to him with a pistol in hishand,and; WhenI was : ——_ I Grant to be returning to 
: : .| my room at a late hour one night, when turning the 
oe ede. gph head. Not satisfied with lor a | corner of North Main and President Streets, right there 
provoked crime, he took out his knife and cut off his py the First Baptist church, I stumbled over something 
scalp, The stage from Lawrence came up in a few) lying upon the sidewalk. As I was just beginning my 
minutes afterward, and the man was gasping his last junior year, and, consequently had given up the soph- 
breath. | — = that seneetee was a on of superior man- 
. nh without so much as a blessing upon careless 
Fugit returned to Leavenworth, swinging the scalp | watchmen, I bent down, and, after a little examination, 
over his head as he rode into the town, and then de-! found that I had stumbled over one of the city news- 
manded and received the price of blood. boys. He was almost frozen; so, wrapping him up in 
These facts were sworn to at the time by the most | 


my heavy eon.* — with some difficulty up‘ 
and soon had him in quarters something 
trustworthy citizens, and there is not a shadow of doubt ponchos. — those in which I fend him. ern. 
of their truth. Crimes equally wicked and unprovoked | long time before the boy lecame conscious of his where- 
have been committed during the war toward our South- | — a when ee delirium by over, and —_ be- 
ein a : | fore my fire, wrapped in a warm dressing-gown, I ascer- 
ern friends and our soldiers; and are still done to-day | tained how it henpened that I found him asleep on the 
by the same class of people against the freedmen who! sidewalk. 
offend them. He told his story ina few words. He was alone in 
These were His Honor, Judge Lynch’s folks, and the | the world; father and mother were dead, and he was 
He had }|.een unsuccessful in the 
{sale or his papers that day, was hungry, and thinly 
dressed, and the wind blowing very cold, he had 
crouched down a moment at the corner to shield him- 
self from the cutting wind, had fallen asleep, and in 
that state I had found him. I thought the little sinner 
| was lying to me when he began to tell me about his 
| father and mother, and I watched to see if he didn’t 
bring himself out some way before he finished. He was 
a bright little fellow; thin, to be sure, and very pale, 
but he did have a keen black eye, and no mistake. 
And clasping loose her graceful throat, | His story, short as it was, was not ended before I, fecl- 
And hiding, ‘mid her curls, | ing sure that he was not lying to me, had decided what 
Simply contined, by ribbon blue, | I should do. 
There shone a string of pearls. | 








since. UncLe JAMES. 


To be Continued. 
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THE STRING OF PEARLS, 


Once while a noble vessel plonghed 
lis way across the deep, 

A lady seated on the deck 
Bowed her fair head to sleep, | 





of the island failed te reveal a single stick large enough | Tenet teak ot the dine ‘ral through the forest— | 
to float one man ashove. There were a few trees, but | the splinters flew—and Putnam fell upon the ground. 
not a dead or fallem limb could be seen. He was severely bruised, but laughed the matter off, 

Matters began to look dark. The only possible pros- | and nothing more was thought of it. Drawing the nest | 
pect of deliverance lay in the hope that some nap cra arritere nas net a I would have it, and I was 
apon the lake might pass near enough to discover | getermined no one should see me fail.” } 
them and take them off. That day passed by, and| Thesame indomitable and daring spirit was displayed | 
another, and hope was gradually dying out, as the un-| in his yg - yey reper ghee | +4 we } 

: P : a ; : carve t elibly | 
fortunate prisoners, gaunt and worn with starvation, comple of Pause, ‘with that af Wetieaien, Wanen, 
gazed over the lake and towards the main-land in vain Stark, Allen, Prescott and Lafayette. | 
for succor. They waded into the water in unsuccessful | 
attempts to catch fish with their hands. They searched 
every little pool in the island for frogs. They chewed 
leaves, grass and bark, but not a morsel of any thing 
eatable could they find. 

Hour by hour their sufferings increased. By day | 
their failing strength was wasted in fruitless explora-| Where is my Receipt? 
tions for food; by night they were tormented with tan- The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
talizing dreams of sumptuous dinners, while both night | margin of his paper, shows the month and year to mes 
and day brought, in addition to their other sorrows, | he has paid for his Companion. | 
swarms of insatiable mosquitoes to suck their blood. No other receipt is given. 

At length two boats were seen in the distance, rowing — 
slowly towards them, and instantly the enthusiasm of 
the sufferers arose to the highest pitch. Surely,” | 
thought they, “we are now going to have food and free- | 
dom.” 
them? 
for they had told them when they left home that they 
should be gone ten days. The boats came nearer. 


lrad robbed them. 


had made. 
stopped. 


“We are starving!” shouted the four mer, as loud as 


they could. “Bring us something to eat!” 


The Indians answered with mocking laughter. “You 
ought to ha’ been dead afore this,” called out one of the 
wretches ; “we want your clothes!” and without another 


word the savages turned to row away. 


In the madness of desperation, Ben Waters plunged 
into the lake to swim after them, when one of the Indi- 
ans took deliberate aim with his rifle and shot him dead. 

The three surviving. fishermen were now in the ex- 


tremity of despair. So depressed were they that they 
took little notice of a small canoe, rowed by a single 


old Indian, that appeared around a bend in the island, 
an hour er two after the departure of the gang of mur- 
The Indian stoed up, and made signs to a place 
in the rocks, and rowed rapidly away, as if afraid of 


derers. 


being discovered by others. 


The exhausted fishermen tottered to the spot he had 
pointed out, and there, to their inexpressible joy, they 
found their guns and ammunition, and all their fishing- 
It was but the work of a moment to cast off the 
lines, and soon a feast of raw fish recruited the strength 
At least, now 


tackle. 


and revived the hopes of all the party. 
they could not starve. 


For seven days they lived in this way, impatiently 
waiting for the coming of their friends, when their fail- 
ure to return should send them out in search, when, 
one moonlight night, they were awaked by the noisy 


arrival of a party on the beach, and looking out from 


behind the rocks, they discovered their old enemies, 


who had come to plunder their bodies. 
“They’re dead enough by this time,” they heard one 
of the half-breeds say. 


The three fishermen held their guns ready, waiting 


till the villainous outlaws drew up their boats. 

“Fire!” shouted John Paine, who had agreed to give 
the word, and the two half-breeds and an Indian fell 
dead. 

“Fire again!” shouted John, and three bullets from 
the three remaining loaded barrels brought three more 
of the murderers to the earth. 


Only two survived, and these were immediately shot. 
fiastily burying the savages in the sand, the rescued | 
men embarked in one of the boats and departed for the 
shore, thanking the God of justice for their deliverance. 


ANECDOTE OF GEN. PUTNAM. 





Putnam’s early days were spent as those of most boys | 
his favorite | 
amusements was “hbird-nesting”—a crnel and useless | 


placed in his situation in life. One of 
custom. The hunts for nests were followed in compa- 
ny, and Putnam was always the leader. 

On one occasion he and‘his companions came across 
a fine nest, which lodged on a ‘frail branch of a very 
high tree. There was no way of reaching the nest, ex- 
cept by climbing, (which was very difficult,) and ven- 
turing out on the branch, which, nine chances to one, 
would break under the weight of the robber. No one 
would venture. Putnam regarded the nest and limb in 
silence for some moments, and at length said: 

“T’ll wager there is not a boy for ten miles round that 
ean get that nest.” 

All agreed with him. 

“T’)) try it,” said he, deliberately taking off his jacket, 
and rolling his pantaloons up to his knees. 

His companions attempted to dissuade him, but to no 
purpose, Go he would. 

“T’ll faney that one of .the king’s strongholds,” said 
Putnam, “and you see if I don’t take it.” 

The tree was ascended—the limb gained. Putnam 
placed his foot ypon it, and it creaked. He ventured a 
foot further; the limb bent low, and a warning murmur 
arose from the boys below. He put his knee to the 
branch, and reached toward the nest. ‘ The limb broke 
partially—a shout from below—and Putnam persevered. 
His fingers touched the wished-for prize, and just as he 
cried, “I’ve got it,” the limb broke clear off, and he fell 
—but not to the ground. His pantaloons caught in one 
of the lower limbs, and his head hung downwards. 

Put, are you hurt?” asked one of the boys. 

“Not hurt,” answered the undaunted 
sorely puzzled how to get down.” 

ag ean’t cut away the limb, because we have no 
knife. 

“TI can’t stay here till you get one.” 

‘We'll strike a light and burn the tree down.” 

“Aye, and smother me inthe smoke. That won’t do.” 

There was a boy named Randall in the group, who 


was noted for being a crack marksman, and who after- | 
wards fought bravely at Putwam’s side. Him ees! 


addressed :— 


Who were they that were coming to deliver 
It could not be their own friends and kindred, 


Alas 
for their bright expectations! It was the very party that 
The feeling, however, that almost 
any fate would be preferable to their present misery, in- 
duced the poor fishermen to continue the signals they 
The boats came withiz hailing distance and 


eart, “but them named Fugit, I think, offered to bet, in Leaven- 


Ten years ago, on the 18th of October, 1855, I left the 
little thriving town of Kansas City,—just south of the 
Kaw River, and on the Missouri bank,—to visit the | 
noted village of Parkville, a few miles further up, and | 
on the opposite side of “the Big Muddy.” 

We crossed the Missouri River in flat-boats. Our 
horses went with us. The Missouri is a broad and rap- 
id stream, of the color of coffee. When you pour its 
water into a glass it looks like lemonade, even after it 
has stood until a sediment has settled. This is caused 
by the vast amount of red earth that the river takes up, 
and carries mingled with its waters; for, like the poor 
whites of the Carolinas, the Missouri is an inveterate 
“clay-eater.” 

All along its course every ope notices the peculiarity 
that nowhere are there bluffs or hills on both of its 
banks; but there is always a bluff on one side and a 
ow, level, muddy flat on the other. These flats the 
natives call “the bottoms.” Now the Missouri often 
takes several acres of bottom land for lunch, and at 
other times sweeps away whole farms for dinner; /but 
to make up for the theft, it will vomit out acre after 
acre at another place along its margin, or create estates 
where once there was water only. 











It has playful ways, too, of changing its course. 
Thus, of two farmers who live on opposite sides of the 
river, it will sometimes take a few acres from one, and 


rod after rod of it disappears; and if houses are built | 
on the bluff, they also tumble into its waiting arms. 1) 
have sometimes seen stores and dwellings ready to fall 
into the river. 

Kansas City was built ona bluff. Opposite it, until 
you reached Parkville, some fifteen miles up, (if I re- 
member rightly,) were these bottom lands. This region | 
I travelled on ny way to Parkville, this time on horse- 
back, at other times and in other circumstances, afoot. | 

These lands were mainly inhabited at that period by 
farmers of the poorer class, who had no slaves, and | 
who tilled their own soil. The district was not a lovely | 
one at any time, but was espécially uninviting in the | 
winter. The land is soft and very muddy; the trees 
are tall, thick and ungraceful; the uncultivated soil is | 
covered mostly with stagnant water, over whose sur- | 
face rotting logs and the dead remains of underwood 
are visible. The ficlds are enclosed by the Virginia | 
fence—split rails built in a zig-zag form—and the houses 
are rude log-cabins. 

The people are ignorant in mind and ungainly in| 
body. The women were always clad in the coarsest | 
stuffs, and were often barefooted in summer, and all | 
the year round it was a common sight to see a pipe} 
stuck between their lips. I have often seen girls of | 
twelve or fourteen years of age quictly smoking their | 
corn-cob pipes! The men were tall, gaunt, bony fel- 
lows, uncouth in their manners, wholly untaught, and 
very brutal,—almost fiendish,—when their _ passions | 
were aroused. They did not hesitate at the cruelest | 
| murders when their anger was incited against any class! 
or any person. Of course these people were easily led) 
| astray by bad, designing men. They were the border 
| ruffians of whom you must have heard in the days—not | 

long gone by—of the Kansas troubles. They were the | 
men of whom the rank and file of the rebel armies were | 
made up. These were the men who sent home the} 
bones of our killed soldiers at Bull Run and elsewhere, 
to be turned into ornaments for their wives and daugh- | 
| ters; these the men who starved and shot down our | 
prisoners at Andersonville and at Belle Isle; these the 
| men who murdered in cold blood the ill-fated garrison | 
| of Fort Pillow, after it had surrendered to Gen. Forrest; | 
| these the men who to-day, in every Southern State, are 
assassinating the ecedmen on the slightest pretexts. 
| They robbed on the highway; they burned down 
houses; they sacked villages; they destroyed printing- | 
presses; they murdered young men; they frightfully 
treated women who fell into their hands during the 
Kansas struggle; all because the Northern squatters 
were opposed to slavery, and intended to create a free 
State west of the Missouri! I was hunted by them sev- 
eral times myself. 
| I will tell you one of their crimes in Kansas. One of 

















| worth city, that he would return within a few hours with 
the scalp of an abolitionist. They called everybody an 

| abolitionist who came from the North. | 

“What will you bet?” asked another ruffian. 

“A pair of boots,” said Fugit. 

“Done!” replied his comrade. This hideous bet was 
made in a fit place—a bar-room. 

Fugit got his horse, and rode out of Leavenworth 


give itto his neighbor. At another point it will stead- | 
ily eat away a blutf,—as at the city of St. Joseph,—until | 


But see, alas! the string has snapped, | 
And still she’s wrapped in sleep, | 

While one by one the baubles rare | 

Drop in the trackless deep. 

Faster and faster still they fall, 
And onward oer the ude 

The vessel hies, as if in haste | 
The costly gems to hide. 

| 

So the old year has borne us on, 
And Time's remorseless deep 

Has swallowed many treasures rare, 
While we were wrapped in sleep. 


Young sixty-six has glided in 
With all the blessed store 

Of seconds, minutes, days and weeks 
That crowned the year before. 


Dear children, while these pearls dropped fast 
Into Time's boundless sea, 

Hast sought the Pearl of wondrous Price 
An ornament for thee! 


O, seek it, children, while you may; 
And, O, may it be thine 
To say with joy ere this year has past, 
That Pearl of Price is mine. 
Youth's Evangelist. 
me 


For the Companion. 
STORIES OF LITTLE WANDEREBS. 
In reading over the recordsof the Home for Little | 





Wanderers, in Baldwin Place, Boston, I came across | 
three stories which I think will please my young friends 
who take the Youth's Companion. Here they are : 


I. 

The Howard Mission, in New York, is acharitable in- 
stitution in which children are kept who are without | 
fathers or mothers, or whose parents are drunkards, or | 
vicious, or so poor that they cannot afford to send their | 
children to school decently clad. Most of the inmates of | 
this Mission are given up by their parents to be adopted | 
into homes in the West. Many of the news-boys and | 
crossing-sweepers have grown up to be rich and respect- 
ed merchants, and others bid fair to become great schol- 
ars and eminent public men. When Mr. Toles was con- 
nected with the Howard Mission, he says that they used | 
to take out on an excursion some of the little wander- | 
ers, that they might smell the fresh air of the country, | 
and pick flowers, climb trees, run in the brooks, and 
listen to the birds, and outsing them. Many of these 
childzen had never seen a green field, or fruit hanging 
on the trees. “At one time,” says Mr. Toles, “we passed | 
a cornfield covered with rich yellow pumpkins; all at | 
once a scream of surprise brought me to the window to 
see what had astonished them, when they exclaimed : 

“*What big oranges !” 

“At another time,” he adds, “they urged me to beg | 
for a cow, so that they could put her in the dining-room, | 
and then they conld draw milk all day, and have just as 
much as they liked!” | 

Il. | 

Father L—— said that he heard the most interest- 
ing lecture in theology in his life from a boy. He sat 
by the window of his study, and saw three little boys | 
outside playing marbles. Soon a dispute rose between | 
two of them, and the little fellows rose to their feet for | 
a fight. Ed said that he could whip John, and John 
said that he could whip Ed. One said, “My father can 
whip your father,” and the other boy disputed it. Their 
cheeks puffed out with rage. Fred sat upon the ground | 
handling the marbles, apparently taking but little no- | 
tice of the war. At last he asked John if he loved Ed ? 

“Why, yes,” said John. 

“Ed, do you love John ?” 

“Yes,” said Ed. 

“Then Ict’s go and find the chickens,” added Fred; | 
and away they all ran. 

“Christians as well as little boys,” says the teller of, 
this story, “sometimes forget that they love one anoth- | 
er, and the best antidote to this propensity is to go after | 
the outcast and try to bring them back to virtue; and) 
when their hearts begin to warm up with love for them, 
they will love one another.” 











Ill. 

In a mission school in New York the children were 
all numbered, and each one had his own question to an- 
swer. For some time the teacher had them under reg- 
ular drill. No. 1 must answer the question, “Who made | 
you ?” and No. 2, “Of what are you made ?” and so on | 
through the catechism. At length the hour of exhibi- 
tion came—the children all in a row, the visitors full of | 
interest. 

First Question—“Who made you ?” 

“Dust of the earth!” said No. 1. 

“No, no!” said the teacher. ‘Who made you ?” 

“Dust of the earth,” insisted the pupil. “The boy God 
made aint here, sir!” 

The teacher had not noticed that the “original No. 1” 
was absent. 





The next morning, measuring the length, breadth and 
thickness of my newsboy, 1 went down street to my 
tailor’s, obtained a suit of clothes which he chanced to 
have on hand, and which, with a few changes, proved 
to be just the thing, purchased a pair of shoes which ex- 
actly fitted the measure I had in my pocket, and re- 
turned to my room before the lad was awake. You 
ought to have seen how he opened those eyes and stared 
at me, at the room, at every thing; and have watched 
the shadow of perplexity, astonishment and delight flit 
across his face, as the recollection of the last few hours 
came back. 

“Well, my man,” said I, “how do you feel? Well 
enough to get up and sce if these traps are anywhere 
near the size of that body of yours ?” 

He was out of bed in a flash, and in a very short time 
he was dressed in his new suit. Ah! but he did look 
well, as he stood there so neat and trim; and so thank- 
ful withal that I felt as the school-master did when he 
tlogged his boys, that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

Well, I kept the boy with me till he was well and 
strong, and one morning I called him to me, and in set 
speech, a la junior exhibition, said : 

“Mr. Newsboy, it is high time that yon should begin 
again the voyage of active lifeyand this morning I’m 
gomg to cut you adrift. Here’s a little dosh to help 
you along in your travels at first, and do you be care- 
ful that you din’t make a bad use of it. Before you go 
I want you to promise me that you'll be honest and in- 


| dustrious, will you? that you'll behave yourself always, 


be un ornament to society, and all that sort of thing; 
vill you ?” 

He said yes, of course, a dozen times, and after a 
hearty shake of the hand. and a hasty ‘Good-bye, Sam,” 
he disappeared down the college stairs. 

Time passed along. I graduated, settled in business, 
married; but still never once heard of my boy, and at 
last he and the occurrence were forgotten. 

Five years ago this winter, my business called me to 
the West. It proveda sorry journey forme. I lost my 
travelling sack containing valuables to a considerable 
amount; my journey had been a wild goose chase with 
not the least shadow of success, and just about discour- 
aged, I started for home Misfortune did not desert 
me here. On seeking for my wallet I found that it had 
been stolen, and that I had nota dollar in my pocket. 
I have a faint recollection of not feeling particularly 
umiable at the time. “Out West” in those days was 
something different from what it is now, from the same 
West, where you roll over the ground at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour; and out West with not a dollar, 
and no means of communication buta line of snail-paced 
stage-coaches, was any thing but delightful. 

The coach tor the East was just starting, and having 
watched it out of sight I went back into the tavern and 
sat down to tliink how I was to get out of my difficulty. 

I had been sitting there for some little time, when a 
man who had been warming himself with his back to 
the fire, drew a chair near mine, and after a little chat 
of the weather, surprised me by asking if I wasn’t Mr. 
, of Providence, R. 1. I told him I was, and be- 
fore I could return tue compliment of asking his name, 
he said ; 

“Do you remember a boy, when you were a student 
in the university, you found almost frozen in the streets 
of Providence? Do you remember that I promised you 
(for L am that boy) to be an honest, industrious man, to 
behave myself, and become an ornament to soviety ? 
Yes, sir, Lam that boy; and Lean say without fear of 
denial, that I am an honest and successful man, and 
that whatever Lam, morally or socially, I am indebted 
to you for it;” and he shook my hand as only a grateful 
man can. ‘Then he told me what he had been about 
ail these years; how, by industry and perseverance, he 
had won the confidence of his employer, had in time 
been admitted by him as partner, had married his part- 
ner’s daughter—in a word, was happy. 

My surprise at the appearance of my “boy,” his evi- 
dent Pleasure in mecting me, his carnest inquiries after 
my welfare,—all these things, at such a time, 1 fully 
appreciated ; and I did not hesitate to tell him how I 
Was situated. He laughed good-naturedly at my mis- 
fortunes, hoped 1 “*wouldn’t lay awake o' nights griev- 
ing about them,” and taking my arm, led meaway. He 
took me to his office, told me of his extensive business, 
made me shake hands with his father-in-law and 1 don’t 
know how many others, and soon afterwards, leading 
me up the stately steps of as fine a dwelling as a reason- 
able man could wish to possess, he introduced me to 
its lovely mistress, his wite. 

I passed a pleasant week under that friendly roof; 
and more than once, as I journeyed homeward, | 
thought how many more such gratetul harvests might 
be garnered, if men would be less miserly of the proper 
seed.—Springfield Republican. 





THE SWALLOW’S NES!. 

Birds have strange fancies as well as other bipeds. 
The eccentricities of a pair of loving swallows are set 
forth in the following story : 

The old chicken thief, who had screeched about the 





| farm-house half the winter, was caught at last, and duly 


executed. His body was then hung up against a ratter 
in the barn, as a warning to all future owls. There he 
hung until he was as dry as a mummy fresh from 
Egypt. When the sweet spring-time came again, a 
happy pair of swallows flew in at the accustomed win- 
dow, and looked about for a site on which to set up 
their dwelling. They were quite surprised to find an 
old owl swinging from the rafter they had decided to 
occupy; so they flew round and round for some time, 
till quite satisfied with regard to his good intentions. 
Then such a funny conceit took possession of their fun- 
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¢ little heads. They would build on the owl’s back! 
hat would certainly be something quite distinguisha- 
le. No swallow, in all his travels, had ever seen-such 
building spot as that. So to work they went, twitter- 
ng and chattering as merry as larks, covering the poor 
ld Wonder-Eyes’ wings with a coating of clay, which 
vould have made him open his eyes wider than ever if 
e had been alive. At last all was completed, and a 
~mous lining of feathers laid in, which had‘ cost them 
ittle trouble to provide. Many persons came from far 
hnd near to see the curious sight; and one gentleman 


t away, With the eggs and all, for his cabinet. He gave 
rhe man a large shell, and requested him to hang it in 
rhe same spot, and see if the birds would fancy that. 
Sure enough, the next @pring a pair of swallows—no 


persevere in building in the face of great discourage- 
ments. 


+> 


THE “CRUCIFIED” BABIES. 
Three babies were carried to the village. church in 
Haddem, to be christened. At the door they were 





the singing of the choir. Now in their whole three 
months’ experience the poor babies had never heard | 
any thing so terrible. Their little lips were screwed | 
into a gtieved pucker, their pink faces grew painfully | 
red, the “hush, hush! there, there!” of their anxious | 
maminas failed to attract the least notice; and so a 
grand chorus followed of babies and bells, bass viols 
aud ringing trebles, | 
The minister entered; the choir was hushed; the | 
bell tolled itself still; a silence fell upon the house, or 
would have done if those babies would only have taken | 
the hint; but they only sereamed the louder, as if de- | 
lighted at the prospect of being heard. It was a painful | 
scene, and everybody felt relieved when the sobbing | 
and exhausted little creatures were carried out of | 
church. 


A little girl of four who was present went home to | 
her mother, who had been detained there, full of the | 
matter. “O, mother, mother!” she cried, “you ought 
to have been at church this afternoon. There were 
three babies crucified.” 


The babies grew up to be quiet, and we hope atten- 
tive listeners at the same church where they made this 








noisv debut. But there are some children of a larger | 
growth that need the good offices of the ancient tithing- 
man, Whe used to walk about with a long pole, rapping 


) such giggling, whispering and annoying urchins over | 


the head. | 
caine ate ee | 
NOVEL MODE OF ARCHERY. | 
The mode of archery illustrated in our picture of this | 
week is said to be practiced by Indians, who adopt it 
for the purpose of sending their arrows with great force, 
or over long distances. The position of the body ena- | 
hles them to use a large and very powerful bow, and to | 
exert the strength of both arms instead of that of but | 
one. iow accurately an arrow may be shot in this 
manner is yet something of a problem, we imagine, but 
practice probably makes perfect in this as in other 
kinds of archery. Such a position of the body, how- 
ever, may be agreeable and unexceptionable enough in 
alean and hungry Indian, who is seldom troubled with 


| 


tsurplus of blood in his veins; but some of his full-fed, 
gouty, civilized brethren, who indulge in hunting sports, 
would find it more uncomfortable for the hunt-er than | 


for the hunt-ed. 


ew eee 
LAUGHING AT THE WRONG TIME. | 

Jemmie Bross was called out at school one day, and | 
soundly whipped for some supposed misdemeanor, | 

“Ilo, ho, bo! ha, ha, ha! he, he, he!” broke out | 
Jemmie, in & manner too irresistibly hearty not to be | 
genuine. Irritated at such impertinence, the teacher | 
whipped him again. “Ha, ha, ha! he, he, he!” shouted | 
Jeminie, more merrily than before. 

“Now, Jemmic,” asked the teacher calmly, but rather | 
sadly, “‘what does this mean? I have whipped you 
twice, and both times you have laughed in my face. I 
must understand what vou mean by such conduct.” 


“Why, ve see, he, he, he!” giggled Jemmie, “it’s ’cos | 
I've got suck a capital joke on to ye; you've been and | 
gone nud whipped the wrong boy. Laint the boy that | 
did it at ail 

Ludicrous as Jemmie’s idea of a joke was, we cannot 
help thinking that it was better to be whipped twenty | 
times by mistake than once where you richly deserve it. 


” 


ees 
ORIGIN OF CAST IRON MANUFACTURES. 


It is related that about the year 1700, one Abraham | 
Darby, the preprietorjof a brass foundry at Bristol, Eng 
laud, experimented in trying to substitute cast,iron for 
brass, but without success until the following incident 
vecurred : 

A Welsh shepherd boy named John Thomas rescued 
a flock of his master’s sheep from a snow drift, and la- 
ter in the same spring, during heavy rain and the melt- 
ing of the snow, he swam a river to drive home a herd 
of mountain csttle. Having collected them, on his re- | 
turn he found the stream had increased to a boiling tor- | 
rent. He nevertheless crossed it on the back of an ox 
and brought home the whole herd in safety. As a re- 
ward for his courage, his master gave him four of the 
sheep which he had saved. He sold the wool to buy 
better clothing, and with the money obtained for the 
sheep, travelled to Bristol to seek his fortune. To pre- 
veut being impressed as a soldier, he requested his mas- 
ter to recommend him as an apprentice toa relative who 
Was one of the partners of Abraham Darby, and he was 
acceidingly sent into the brass works, until he could 
find better employment. As he was looking on while 
the workmen were trying to castiron, he said to Darby, | 
he thought he saw how they had missed it, and begged 
to try a method of his own. He and Mr. Darby re- 
mained alone in the shop that night, and before morn- 
ing they had cast an iron pot. He was at once engaged | 
to remain and keep the secret, which he did faithfully, | 
although double wages wer. offered him by other par- 
ties. For more than one hundred years @fter that 
night, the process of p. oducing iron castings in a mould 
of tine sand with two wooden frames and air holes, was 
practiced and kept secret at that factory, with plugged 
key-holes and barred doors. 





~~ 


MY JESUS. 

A Sabbath school superintendent, at the close of his 
school, wrote on the bla¢k-board, “O, boys, how I wish 
you knew my Jesus ;” and then said: 

Where do youthink I got the text, children? I got 


it from one of your own little mates. He is not here. 
He is sick. He was playing in front of my house a few 





vho was quite a naturalist, obtained the nest, and carried | 


doubt the same ones—came and built their nest in the | gigning, said, “I don’t like to tell you my wish. It is 
mouth of the shell, which was again taken from them. | so large and sweet, I hardly dare tell it to you, and it 
Their attachment to places is very strong, and they will | swallows up all my other wishes.” 


| wish that you all knew my Jesus !” 


with our church at the last communion. 
greeted by the combined booming of the great bell and | text we have written on the board for you. O, boys 

and girls, how we wish that you all knew “my Jesus ;” 
let me put a mark on that “my Jesus.” 


est not ten years old. 
| 


| will sit patiently by his cradle, and hush him if he frets 


| and lawns, and piles, and even is hoping to split wood. | 


| pleased when they really accomplish something. 





days ago with a number of other little boys, and one of 


them saifi, “I tell you what, boys, let’s play wishes 
and let’s each of us wish for the best thing we know.” | 
| Well,” said another, “give me the first chance. I | 
wish I had a little black pony, with a long tailand a, 
long mane—wouldn’t I ride in Central Park !” | 
Another little fellow said, “I wish that we would | 
have snow and ice before Thanksgiving, and father | 
| would say, ‘Jim, Jim, I am going to get you a fine sled | 
| and skates soon, to be ready for the cold weather;’ and | 
| you know, boys, no one can ride a pony much after the | 
| snow comes.” | 
The third child wished—and you will see what a mis. | 
} erable lazy boy he must have been—‘wished that all | 
the schools and schoolmasters and mistresses were at 
the bottom of the sea!” 
But the last one, the little boy I spoke of in the be- 


a 
“ 


“But you must tell us; we told ours.” 
“Will you laugh if I tell you ?” 
‘Sie,” 

“Well, if you won't laugh I will tell you; boys, I only | 


| 
He united | 
And this is the 


If that boy lives he may be a missionary. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





BESSIE’S FAITH. 


In the cold, gray, solemn starlight 
Of a winter's night. 

Liule Bessie, weak and weary, 

Jn her home so dark aud dreary, 
Watched tor morning light. 





On her bed of straw so cheerless, 
Long she sadly tossed: 

Ali! ye heirs of wealth and pleasure, 

From your overtiowing measure 
Give, nor count it lost. 


Hungry, shivering little Bessie, 

Stule she trom her bed; 
Prayed that God would teed her mother, 
And her teeble, helpless brother, 

With his daily bread. 


Looking through the little skylight, 
Bessie saw a star: 
How its cheerful twinkling won her, 
As it smiled in love upon her, 
From its home afar! 


Gazing through the one small window 
On that orb so bright; 

Soon the starbeams banished sadness, 

Bessie’s tace was lit with gladness. 
Aud her heart grew light. 


O the taith of youth! 
Food and warinth came with the morrow; 
Bessic’s night of want and sorrow 

Held the gem of truth. 


Deep within her childish bosom 

Sank the seeds of trust: 
Her prayer of faith was clothed with power, 
And taught her in her darkest hour, 

God is ever just. Christian Banner. 





| 

| 

| 

“God is good, he'll not desert us: | 
{ 

| 

| 

For the Companion, | 
} 


WORK OR PLAY. 
I know three children who are quite small, the old- | 
They spend a great deal of time 

in play, and sometimes really seem to think that noth- | 
ing else is required of them when their lessons are done. 
I suppose most children think they are happiest when 
they are playing, but I don’t find it the case with these 
three, though they frequently seem to have “rare fun,” 
as they say. The oldest likes to be allowed to put on | 
an old dress and a long apron, and to help the cook in | 
the kitchen. She is ambitious of making pies and cake, | 
and she can make up a bed, and clear up the nursery, as | 
well as nurse herself. | 
The next is a little girl, too, and she likes to wait on | 
the baby, and on nurse, and is never so happy as when | 
she is trusted with baby for a few minutes. Then she | 





| 
} 





and cries, and prepare his milk for him. 

The third is a boy not yet six; he is the fimous work- 
er. He gathers the vegetables and prepares them for 
dinner. This he has done for two summers, shelling | 
the beans and peas, stringing currants, husking corn, | 
and indeed, I am afraid I should hardly be believed if I | 
should tell all the ways he finds in which to be useful. | 
He wheels all the weeds away in his wheel-barrow, and | 
gathers up the stones and sticks from the carriage drive | 





In the leouse he likes] to be allowed to rip up clothes, 
to rip off braid or trimming, and to pull out the threads. 
He is never still, When I don’t give him something 
else to do he counts the figures in the carpet or on the 
wall-paper, and adds and multiplies and subtracts. He 
is very fond of knitting, as he calls working worsteds on 
canvas. He has worked two or three pin-cushions al- 
ready. | 

I am finding out that these children are happier at 
work than at play; they keep better tempers, and are 
more thoughtful for each other, and less irritable, and | 
grow patient and persistent; and then they are so well | 
One 
after a rainy day | 


| 


of them, the eldest, said one evening 
had kept them in the house all day : 

“I could ring the bell to-night, if we had one hung 
for that purpose.” | 

“What do you mean ?” said I, seeming ignorant to see | 
how much she understood. 

“QO, haven’t you read of the king who had a bell hung | 
which he was to ring when he was perfectly happy ?* | 
The king never rung his bell, but I could ring one to- | 
night.” | 

So, satisfied and tired enough to make bed-time wel- 
come, the children all went off quietly, after gravely 
recounting to me the occupation of the day. 

It is a little trouble to mamma and nurse to keep the 
work going right, and of course play is necessary, for 
the running out of doors is one of the best means of | 
gaining and keeping health, but after all, happiness is 
even surer to come when it is not especially thought of, | 
or worked for, than where “to be happy” is fhe only | 
end in view. 

So to children and mothers both I would say, see for | 
yourselves which brings happiness most surely—Work 
or Play. C. H. B. R. 


* See Richard Henry Stoddard's poem, ‘The King’s Bell.” 








COLDS AND COUGHS.—Sudden changes of climate are sources 
of Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. Experience having 
proved that simple remedies act speedily when taken in the early 
stages of disease, take at once “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 





let the Cold, Cough or, Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, 
as by this precaution a’more scrious attack may be effectually 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 








warded off. 9—1w a 
| MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
CHURCH CHOIRS ARE SATISFIED - 
That the best book for their use is “THE HARP OF JUDAH,” | WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
by L. O. Eurrson. Letters from all directions confirm the opin- | AND 


ion that no collection of Church Music recently published has given 
such general satisfaction. Choirs the most fastidious in their tastes, | 
and having the reputation of being ‘‘very hard to please,” have 
acknowledged the *‘Harp of Judah” to be just the book they want. 
Price, $1,438 per copy. $12 adozen. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington Street. 9—tf 


AYER’S AGUE CURE. 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FAIR. 





Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fever, Chill 
Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or Bilious Headache, 
and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the whole class of diseases origi- 
nating in biliary derangement, caused by the Malaria of mias- 
matic countries, 

Fever and Ague is not the only consequence of \the miasmatic 
poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irritation, in 
malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Headache, Blindness, Tocthache, Earache, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain 
in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, and Derangement of the Stomach, 
all of which, when originating in this cause put on the intermittent 
type or become periodical. This “cure” expels the poison from 
the blood, and thus cures them all alike. Itis not only the most 
effectual remedy ever discovered for this class of complaints, but 
it is the cheapest and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm can 
arise from its use, and the patient when cured is left as healthy as 
if he had never had the disease. Can this be said of any other cure 
for Chills and Fever? It is true of this, and its importance to 
those afflicted with the complaint cannot be over estimated. So 
sure is itto cure the Feveryand Ague, that it may be truthfully 
said to be a certain remedy. One Dealer complains that it is not 
a good medicine to sell, because one bottle cures a whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 2—2meow 





TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. | 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure | 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


; LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMGSOPATHIC REMEDIES, 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............2 
$4 yorm Fever, Worm Colic,......... ° 
Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants.... 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults.... 
oe pg? or Bloody Flux, Colic.. 
“ Cholera Morbus, Nausea........... 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis.. 
















Toothache, Faceache, Nervi as Pains.... oie 
H 71 h a h ” 











ae | Se > Sick H VOU. cccvcvcccdd 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach............2! 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough.............eeeeees 25 
ms * “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions. 25 
“4504 25 


nected Pain, Lameness.. 
Fever and Ague, Intermittent 










7 Piles, External or Internal................ 50) 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes..... ° 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic............. y 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortenine it.......... 
“2t “ Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Breathing........ 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head...........50 
“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.........2 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness.. 50 
“25 “ Dwropsy, Fluid Accumulations............ 50 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo.. 50 
“27 “ Uvrinmary Diseases, Gravel............. . 
“2 “  Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, N 

VOUS Dedility...ccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccs 
“29 “ Sore Mouth, or Canker...........cccces - 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence..... oreesees -.00 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea.... -100 
‘34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat..............50 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 
FamIty AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete..........6+ o20$19,00 
28 large vials, in moroceo, Book of Directions. oo SO 








20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions. «. 6.00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions... oe 5A 
15 boxes (Nos. L to 15.) Book of Directions... 3.00 
Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions. ee 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co. 
35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! 

THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE. 








Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
or water, and sweetened with sugar if desired, or made into a syr- 
up with molasses. Fora Cough, a few drops on sugar eaten will 
be more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 
threat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as good 
to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle is wrapped 
with full directions for its use. 


PLEASE READ THE PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 








GENTLEMEN,—I have used Perry Davis's Pain Killer, according 
to directions, with great success. In cases of Pain in the Stomach 
and Bowels, itis an invaluable remedy. I consider it the most 
valuable medicine of the age, and can tully recommend it for the 
above named and aid similar complaints, 

Yours, sineerely, 











EDGAR F, HORN, 
Birmingham, 0. 
I take great pleasure in recommending Perry Davis's Vegetable 
Pain Killer to my tnends, as being among the best pain relievers 
extant. J. L. MURPHY, M. D., New Castle, 0. 


A pleasing travelling companion, and one that no person should 


be without is Perry Davis's Pain Killer. A sudden attack of diar- 
rhaa, dysentery, or cholera morbus, can be effectually and instan- 
taneously relieved by it. It is equally effectual in curing scalds, 
burns, «ec. 
TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

THOMAS S. RANNEY, writing from Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It 
is becoming more popular, and in several instances I am assured 
that the cholera has been arrested and life preserved by its use. 
The late prevalence of cholera here has swept off about all the 
Pain Killer I had, and purchasers looking to me for a supply will 
be disappointed in my ability to supply them. Please send me an 
invoice of $150 worth by the first opportunity.” 


Messrs. Perry Davis & Sons,—Dear Sirs,—The Pain Killer, 
we are happy to say, is getting in good repute here, and its good 
qualities are being appreciated. Lately, we have a great demand 
tor the article, and confidently anticipate a large trade in the 
Pain Killer, BORRODAILE, THOMPSON, HALL & CO., 





3d—iw Cape Town, Africa. 
‘ MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—oR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will fliXl this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
43—ly NEW YORK. 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESs CO., 

25—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AXD— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” - 
REY. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 


a 
i REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color.” 


REY. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
44—ly 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 

Proprietors. 


LARGE BortLes, $l. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 

| Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 41m 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir%s WarRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 











It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cuyes Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 

in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 

THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 

STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a ca 

Sold by Druggists. 

Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 
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THE GREAT GERMAN 
BBLILLMiIiTtTte rz 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARREH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


| COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
| and CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 


| For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
| GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—6meow 











SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
| FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


| ‘This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and vaiuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
| sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
| tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
lit Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a pec range of work than any machine heretofore oi- 
fe: o the public. 
seo respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usavisit, EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 
Tue Srncer Manuracturtnc Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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colossal statue of Frederick the Great. It is ferty fect 
high, and is the finest work of its kind in Europe. 
There are no less than nineteen other statues in bronze 
and marble on this street, but this stands pre-eminent 
above them all. a 

But I find that my letter is full, and I have told you 
only about the outside of this splendid city. I cannot 
make you see it, however; nor can pictures make it 
live before the eye. I have been here several months, 
and yet Berlin looks more magnificent to me every 
week. Cc. &. G, 

Berlin, Prussia, Jan., 1866. 
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BOSTON MARCH 1, 1866. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 














OLD WORLD LETTERS. 
From a Correspondent in Prussia. 

Dear Readers of the Companion,—This is a great city 
where I am writing, nearly as large as New York, and 
three or four times as large as Boston. 

Whether you would call it at first a fine, handsome 
city, Ican hardly tell. It is not at all American. The 
houses are made of bricks, indeed, but they are cov- 
ered with a thick plastering of cream-colored, or light- 
brown cement, which is very cheerful, and gives the 
city a light, airy look, which to me is very pleasant. 
The cement takes all kinds of forms very readily, and 
so the doors and windows are richly ornamented with 
heads, statues, flowers, bunches of grapes and fruits, 
many of which are scarcely less attractive than they 
would be in marble. The light piazzas, the windows 
opening like doors, the white lace drapery curtains 
which are in universal use here, give the houses an} 
even more homelike appearance than those of our| 
American cities present. 

Yet there are some features of Berlin which are not) 
specially attractive. It lies in the midst of a vast plain 
of sand, and so very level is it that a knoll which has | 
been blown up as high as an ordinary house is called a| 
mountain. 

Did you ever think how much Boston gains because | 
it lies on hills? As you go into the city from any di-| 
rection, the State House standing at the highest part, | 
with its acorn-shaped dome, adds a great deal to the | 
charm of the city. But Berlin has nothing like this. It! 
is drearily flat; no one building towers pre-eminently 
above any other. The streets are laid out as regularly 
as those of Philadelphia; and if we have in our Amer- 
ican cities too odd a jumble of styles, here there is an 
equally great uniformity, and the houses look as if cut 
out of the same block. , One of the streets, named after 
Frederick the Great, is one of the longest in the world, 
and it is really disagreeable to walk mile after mile 
along it, with no change, no variety, and apparently no 
termination. 

Yet there is one great charm here; the shop windows 
are beautiful. I think you would not weary in exam- 
ining for hours or days the endless stores of attractions 
which can be seen in all the main streets. And it is 
not as in Boston, where almost every thing worth see- 
ing is brought into Washington Street and a few streets 
which ran off from it, but here the beautiful, richly- 
stocked windows are to be seen everywhere. 
lady finds something to enjoy. 

Germany is the great toy-making country of the 
world, and so the little folks have no end to what they 
can see and enjoy ; Germany is a great mother of paint- 
ers and engravers, and so the windows are filled with 
beautiful pictures; Germany is one of the most noted 
lands for the production of glass and china ware, and 
so the displays of porcelain articles are endlessly rich ; 
Germany is a great lace, silk and velvet making coun- tween them, exclaiming as he passed : 
try, and there are displays of these which would almost’, “Pardon me, gentlemen, if in my haste I dash through 
make American ladics covetous; Germany is noted for | 2 #!X and Tain!” 
its wood and basket work, and nothing can be prettier | 
than the thousands of varieties which they make here. 
And so I might go on and tell you of the jewelry, of 
the articles in morocco and other fine kinds of leather, 
of the vast number of glittering vessels of brass, of the 
iron ware, which is so beautiful that you take it to be 
bronze, and of a thousand other things which I have 
not time to mention. . 

And they have a rare art here of making fine dis- 
plays in the windows, and so one never wearies of ex- 
amining these beautiful objects. 

I don’t know but you will weary about streets, but 
there is one here that I must speak of, because it is one 
of the finest in the world. There is none in London which 
is so fine, none in New York, none in Paris. It is about 
a mile long, and is an avenue of palaces and the most 
sumptuous shops. It does not bear a single, simple 
name, like the other streets, but it is called Under the Will find art, scicnce, language, something to entertain, 
Lime-trees, or German words which mean that. At one SPP and instruct you.” 
end is an immense gate, fifty or sixty feet high, sur- | Sei 
mounted with a bronze chariot, with bronze horses, A TRAVELLER'S MISTAKE. 
and leading into a great forest miles in extent, which is! A “commercial traveller’ who happened to have a 
to Berlin what the Common is to Boston. Through the large amount of money in his possession, just before 


VARIETY. 





THE WINTER KING. 


“O! what will become of thee, poor little bird? 

The muttering storm in the distance is heard, 

The rough winds are waking the clouds growing black! 
They'll soon scatter snow-tiakes all over thy back! 
From what sunny clime hast thou wandered away? 
And what art thou doing this cold winter day?" 

“I'm pecking the gum trom the old peach tree, 

The storm does not trouble me—Pee, dee, dee." 


“But what makes thee seem so unconscious of care? 
The brown eerth is frozen. the branches are bare! 
And how canst thou be so light-hearted and free, 
Like Liberty's form with the spirit of glee, 

When no place is near for thy evening rest, 

No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no nest?” 
“Because the same hand is a shelter for me 

That took off the summer leaves—Pee, dee, dee.” 





“But man feels a burden of want and of grief, 
While plucking the cluster, and binding the sheaf! 
We take from the ocean, the earth and the air; 
And all their rich gifts do not silence our care. 

In summer we faint, in the winter we're chilled, 
With ever a void that is yet to be filled.” 

**A very small portion sufficient will be, 

If sweetened with gratitude—Pee, dee, dee.” 


“I thank thee, bright monitor! what thou hast taught 
Will oft be the theme of the happiest thought. 

We look at the clouds, while the bird has an eye 

To Him who reigns over them, changeless and high! 
And now, little hero, just tell me thy name, 

That | may be sure whenee my oracle came." 
‘Because, in all weathers I'm happy and tree 

They call me the Winter King—Pee, dee, dee.” 


“But soon there'll be snow weighing down the light bough 
Whereon thou art flitting so merrily now, 
And though there's a vesture, well fitted and warm, 
Protecting the rest of thy delicate form, 
What then wilt thou do with thy little bare feet 
‘To save them from pain ‘mid the frost and the sleet!" 
“Tl cn draw them right up in my feathers. you see, 
To warm them, and tly away—l’ee, dee, dee.” 
Miss H. F. Govcp. 





A JEFFERSONIAN JOKE. 

Mr. Jefferson’s great height gnd slender figure ex- 
posed him to much ridicule from his opponents. His 
soubriquet with them was “Long Tom,’ and when his 
famous project of the substitution of gunboats in place 
of anavy was adopted by Congress, and the attempt 

| made to put it into practice, the cannon disproportion- 

| ately large, with which each of the ill-constructed craft 
was burdened, obtained, in contempt, the name of a 
“Long Tom.” 

Nothing could present a more striking or more singu- 
ar contrast than the figure of Mr. Jefferson and Gen. 
Knox—the one very short; the other lank and lean, and 
unusually tall. They happened to meet one morning 
on the steps at Gen. Washington's lodgings. The two 
gentlemen approached from opposite directions, and, 
arriving at the same moment, a contest in etiquette 
took place between them. The General at the head of 
an army, and full of its chivalric politeness, could not 
think of passing in before the co-equal head of the de- 
partment of state; while the civil officer of the govern- 
ment was equally averse to take precedence of the mil- 
itary; and they stood for some moments, each drawing 
back and waving the other forward. In the midst of 
this somewhat entertaining scene, the notorious Judge 
Peters, the greatest wit of his day, came up directly in 
front. Perceiving how matters stood, and casting a sly 
glance from one side to the other, he pushed boldly be- 


Every 


WHAT A BOOK DID. 


A member of the British Parliament, Mr. Jackson, re- 
cently gave his history toa mechanics’ association of 
young men. When eleven years old, he was taken from 
school and put at hard work at a ship’s side, from six in 
the morning till nine at night, with half an hour for 
break fast and three-quarters of an hour for dinner. At 
the end of nine months, his master being sick, he was 
put in the office, where he found an Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica which he read from beginning to end. After 
that he never lost an hour. When he had worked till 
nine, and gone to bed at ten, he had hung a lamp over 
his bed, and read a part of the night. 

He is not only‘an honored member of Parliament, but 
is distinguished in commerce. He has commercial re- 
lations with almost every port in the world, and all his 
success he ascribes to the knowledge derived from books, 
beginning at the Encyclopedia. “Read!” was his ex- 
hortation to young men. “Instead of smoking your 
pipe and drinking beer in a public house, read, and you 











forest there are countless roads for carriages and for retiring at a small country hotel in the West, took the 
, was concealed there. He was horrified to see by the 
There are little lakes in it, summer-houses, seats for dim light of his candle, the proportions of a massive hu- 
the weary, skating parks for the winter, statues—in 
bes ! . eee band-boxes and other rubbish. The gentleman seized 
és his money and his revolver, and called upon the robber 
passages, separated by pillars from each other; two for 
foot passengers, three for carriages. The middle one occurred to the traveller that the villain was taking de- 
liberate aim to shoot him, and he instantly blazed away 
of Prussia. Then — the great street whose name I jorg and chambermaids rushed in; the guest pointed 
first mentioned. It is a hundred and sixty feet wide, out the place where the robber was concealed; and an 
a central gravel walk overshadowed by trees, and on Pronze bust of Daniel Webster, with a bullet hole 
. . : “ ‘ through the middle of the forehead. 
one side of it a carriage-way and a bridle-path, and on 
arated from each other by rows of lime trees. Along PRABELIN AND HIS Gie. 
the sides are the most beautiful shops of the city, and _, It is now more than a century since Nenjamin Frank- 
: P appointment of the Crown, set out in his old gis to 
king and of his son, the fature king; here are the Ar- make an official inspection of the principal souteas It 
senal, the University, with its 1500 students, the Opera 
der the authority of Congress, when a small folio (still 
; r > > a Tashina ro aini 
dral, the Museum, with its picture and sculpture gal- preserved at the department aj Washington,) containing 
leries, the Royal Library, the Guard House, and others two years. Ifa postmaster general now were to under- 
immense palace in which Frederick the Great and the | ee oe of ar eg railroad hee at the rate of 
other kings used to live. It is open to the public, and ' jp a L Revert Gp Ate hy} wp nige nedrind stn 
one wearies with walking through the miles of rooms, ' formance. Instead of a small folio, with its three quires 
and with looking upon the silk, and gold, and pictures, | Of paper, the post office accounts consume every two 
. 4 undred clerks constantly employed in recording trans- 
But it would be impossible to tell you of all the splen- ,; actions with more than 30,000 contractors and other 





: . “ > precaution to look under the bed to sec that no intruder 
horseback rides, and still more paths for pedestrians. 
man head and shoulders half hidden among a pile of 
short, itis a paradise. The great gate has five different 
to come forth. An ominous silence succeeded; and it 
can be used only by the members of the 1 famil . - 
yo ue Royal family with his pistol. The report alarmed the house; land- 
and is divided into seven different parts; two sidewalks, investigation discovered the cause of the alarm in a 
the other side two carriage-ways. These are all sep- WY 
the chief public buildings. Here are the palaces of the lin, Postmaster General of the American colonies, by 
is about ninety years since he held the.same office un- 
House, the Catholic church, the great Protestant Cathe- 
but three quires of paper, lasted as his account book for 
which I cannot name. At the end of the street is the take to pass over all the established routes it would re- 
n “old gig,” he would require: life-time for its per- 
which are so lavishly displayed there. ears 3000 of the largest le:igers, keeping upward of a 
dors of this famous street. The great gem of all is the persons. , 


A SURPRISED MINISTER. e 


A certain minister had promised a little boy of his 
that he should accompany him to church on the follow- 
ing Sabbath. The little fellow, although not quite four | 
years old, was still old enough to remember the prom- | 
ise. But when church time came it happened that he | 
was sound asleep, and his parents went away leaving | 
him in bed. Some time after he awoke, and, calling to | 
mind the promise given him, he hurried down stairs | 
only to find his father and mother gone. Determined | 
not to be frustrated in this manner, he made his way in- 
to the street, and, crossing to where the church stood, 
entered the open door. The minister at that moment | 
was beginning his sermon. Fixing his eye upon his! 
father, the little fellow waddled up the aisle, in his 
night clothes, until directly opposite the pulpit, when he | 
halted, and looking up at him, called out: 

“I des you fordot me!” 


| 
A WITTY DOCTOR. | 





A good laugh is often as good as a dose of medicine. 
With the late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, the pleas- | 
antry was certain as the opportunity. Even in extremes | 
it would come out of him. He was walking the streets, | 
and a baker’s cart driven furiously was about to run him | 
down. The baker reined up suddenly, and just in time 
to spare the doctor, who instantly took off his hat, and 
bowing politely, exclaimed : | 

“You are the best bred man in town.” | 

— er | 
A PRETTY CUSTOM. | 

One of the prettiest Christmas customs is the Norwe- 
gian practice of giving, on Christmas day, a dinner to | 
the birds. On Christmas morning, every gable, gate- 
way and barn-door is decorated with a sheaf of corn 
fixed on the top of a long pole, wherefrom‘it is intended , 
that the birds shall make their Christmas dinner. 
Even the peasants will contrive to have a handful set 
dy for this purpose, and what the birds do not eat on 
Christmas day, remains for them to finish at their Iei- 
sure through the winter. 

oer 
IRISH CALCULATION, 

Mr: O’Flaherty undertook to teli how many there 
were at the party : 

The two Crogans was one, meself was two, Mike Finn 
was three, and—and—who was four? Let me see, 
(counting his fingers,) the two Crogans was one, Mike 
Finn was two, meself was three—and—bedad, there was 
four of us, but St. Patrick couldn’t tell the name of the 
other. Now, it’s meself has it. Mike Finn was one, 
the two Crogans was two, meself was three, and—and— 
by my head, I think there was but threc of us, after all! 


oS oe 
“DESPISE NOT THE DAY OF SMALL 
THINGS.” 


‘Tis little by little the bee fills her cell; 

And little by little a man sinks a well; 

"Tis little by little a bird builds her nest; 

By littles a forest in verdure is drest: 

"Tis little by little great volumes are made; 

By littles a mountain on level is laid; 

‘Tis little by little an ocean is filled; 

And little by little a city we build: 

‘Tis little by little an ant gets her store; 

Every little we add to a littl makes more; 

Step by step we walk miles, and we sew stitch by stitch, 
Word by word we read books, grout by groat we grow ri 
Little riils make great rivers. an acorn an ok, 

We tunnel by inches, teil trees stroke by stroke. 


or 





Two young men from the country were sauntering | 
down School Street, Boston, when the attention of one | 
was arrested by the bronze statue of Franklin. 

“What is that?” he inquired of his companion, who l 
replied ; 


«That is the statue of Dr. Franklin.” 
‘Doctor Franklin! Doctor Franklin!” said the young 
man; “was he much of a physician?” | 


Wnhuitr your name by kindness, love and merey on 
the hearts of the people you come in contact with year | 
by year, and you will never be forgotten. | 





| 
Sports and Pastimes. 





Game of “Tag,” with Variations. 


Probably every boy and girl of ten years old knows how to play 
the old game of “tag.” It is so old that the children of the Roman 
empire used to play it, thousands of years ago; the name “tag” 
comes from their langu . tago, or tango, as it was written in 
later times, meaning “It * Several variations may be made to 
enliven the gaine. Thus in Cross Tag, when one bey (A) is run- 
ning after another (/,) a third one (C) crosses between them, 
then A must endeavor to tag C: if another boy (/)) crosses be- | 
tween them, A must pursue him, and se on, until he touches the 
last boy who crossed before him. Change Tag is a new style of | 
the play. The pursuer or “catcher,” as he is called, while chasing | 
a boy, calls out “change,” then all the players must imitate the 
“catcher; if he hops, they must hop; or he may commence 
jumping on both feet, or running with a skip, or with his hanes | 
behind him, or change his gait in any way he thinks best, to em- 
barrass the others, and make it easier for him to catch them. Any 
boy who takes more than one step without changing after the 
catcher calls out, must become catcher. If two or more fail to 
make the change at the right time, the catcher may select his sue- 
cessor from them. This mode of the game will Keep the wits ag weil 
as the legs of all the players in motion. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





| 
| 
| 
2. | 

The letters below were written over a copy of the Ten Com- 
mandments hang up in a church at Awelck, in Wales; it was a 
hundred years before their import was discovered, Luserting a 
single vowel at the proper places brings out the sense: 

Prsvryprictmnvrkpthspreptstn.” 


3. 
3.Ns,3 1s and2Cs,1 A and1T; 
Make this puzzle out, and send it to me. 


4. 

Tam a word of five letters, signifving an allegory. Change my 
head, I am part of a building; change again, indispensable on 
board ship; again, a valuable fur; and, once more, a very com- 
mon article of furniture. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 6, 10, 12, 18, 4, 1, is one of our oldest poets. 

My 16, 17, 5. 3, 4, is one of the large cities of the East. 
My 12, 17, 18, 15, 1. is used by the bakers. 

My 6,7, 11, 1, is a vegetable. 

My 19, 1112, is an index. 

My 16, 9, 13, 2, is an interjection. 

My 8, 14, 4, is sport. 

My whole is a valuable piece of advice. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a spirit-rapper on a tour like the national eurrency? 
Because he's a circulating me@ium. 


Why is the sun like a good loaf of bread? Because it is light 
when it rises. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. “Honor thy fa mother.” 
2. Nat-nral.- “5 deen “f 


| or from diseases arising from derangement of the li 


| and a most excellent tonie for the stumach. 








THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 
(Not a WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever- 





Hi 


PROSTRATION OF HE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 
FEVERS, 
—-orFr— 
Diseases of Oamp Life. 
So.piens, CITIZENS, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR YOUTH, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost miraculous effects. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED LY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable l’eople to vouch forit, 
than any other article in the market. 


O 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that uw 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 


a Eh 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: 


' Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 


of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust tor Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fiuttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and bDiti- 
cult’ Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dui lain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain im the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes ef Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic inthe World. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seiygfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been }abormg under the Cistressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numeraus remedies were recommended by trivnds, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hootland's German 
Bitters were recommended by persous who had tried them, and 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try then. 


| I must confess 1 had an aversion to Patent Medicines trom the 


“thousand and one” quack “Ditters, " whose only aim seems to be 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor apon the community in 
a sly way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make many ao 
confirmed drunkard, Upon learning Uiat yours was really a medi- 
einal preparation, | took it with happy eflect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nerveus system, was prompt anc 
gratifying. 1 feel that I have derived great and permanent benefit 
trom the use of a few bottles. 
Yery respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRIED, No: 254 Sackumaxon Street. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia, 
T have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as ao 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering trom general debility 





Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merriye, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 

From thg many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, | was indireed to give them a trial. After 
using several bottles | found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
DD. MERRIGE. 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland's 
German Bitters, I have to say that | regard them as an excellent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recom- 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system whem 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
&c ave also recommended them to several of my friends, who 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

966 Hatebinson St., Vhilada. 


D 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON" is om the wrapper 
of each bottle. 


PRICE. 
Sineiz Bott_e One Dowiar, or a Hany Doz. ror $5. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be put 
off by any of the intoxicating preparations that may be offered in 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed, by 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,] 
PROPRIETORS. 





3. Trenton, 
OL. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in the United 
States. ad ad 5—lyeop 
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